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Abstract 

There are many important pedagogical factors that need to be implemented in classrooms including language 
classrooms in order to build an incentive learning environment for the students. This paper sheds light on two of 
these main pedagogical factors which are feedback and praise. The main purpose of this paper is to alter negative 
perceptions among students about those estimation standards which are feedback and praise and to widen 
teachers’ knowledge about providing them properly. In order to achieve the previous purposes, this paper 
explains different types of feedback and the impacts of feedback and praise on students’ learning. It also provides 
teachers with tips and strategies about how to use feedback and praise effectively to reach the desired outcomes. 
Researchers have in the past expressed contradictory views about those estimation standards, thus; this paper 
takes into consideration positive and negative effects of them. 

Keywords: factors, feedback, praise, estimation standards, strategies 
1. Introduction 

1.1 Introduce the Problem 

Evaluating students can be considered a double-edged procedure in the educational domain. To some extent, it 
has been agreed that estimation standards such as teachers’ feedback and praise on students’ work in diverse 
learning fields can have both positive and negative outcomes on the learning process. Students, in particular, may 
be influenced by their instructors’ assessments regarding their performed tasks. On one hand, they may become 
motivated, and therefore, be willing to complete extra valuable assignments (Elwell & Tiberio, 1994; Glazer, 
2007; Lipnevich & Smith, 2008; Marzano, 2000; Sutherland, Wehby, & Copeland, 2000; Sweigart, Landrum, & 
Pennington, 2015). On the other hand, they may become careless and unwilling to do any further tasks because 
they are pleased with their current achievements (Cherne, 2008; Deci, Koestner, & Ryan, 1999). In both cases, 
teachers need to know how their assessments can influence and impact students. 

Some researchers have found that feedback and praise affect students positively and improve their learning 
(Lipnevich & Smith, 2008). Others, in contrast, argue that feedback and praise lead to negative effects (Deci, 
Koestner, & Ryan, 1999). These differences illustrate the basis for the current research paper. It attempts to 
investigate the influences of feedback and praise on students’ learning. Also, it explains the need for feedback 
and praise to promote learning and to create a positive atmosphere in classrooms. 

1.2 Aims and Rationale 

There are several reasons that have encouraged the researcher to conduct this paper. First, it helps teachers to 
increase students’ motivation towards learning by better understanding the effects of feedback and praise on 
students as well as help them learn how to provide these factors effectively. Also, this research benefits students 
by helping them to use feedback and praise provided by teachers to improve their learning and produce much 
better tasks. 

In order to achieve all previously illustrated aims, this research has been organized to start with identifying 
different types of feedback and its effects on students’ learning. After explaining strategies to provide effective 
feedback, praise and its influence on students are presented. The last point that will be explained is how to use 
praise effectively. 
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1.3 Significance of the Study 

The primary beneficiaries from this research are teachers. It will help them develop certain methods for giving 
more effective feedback and praise and to be aware of the impacts of these factors on students’ learning. When 
proper methods of evaluation are used, with balanced schemes that meet learners’ need; the fundamental purpose 
of education can be achieved. This research is also beneficial for students because the use of effective feedback 
and praise can enhance their learning process and motivate them to complete well-developed tasks. It will help 
them to alter negative perceptions about feedback provided by their teachers. In addition, teacher trainers who 
conduct training programs for teachers can benefit from this research as it will help them focus on incorporating 
discussions on the positive and negative impacts of feedback and praise on students’ learning. 

2. Literature Review 

2.1 Feedback 

Feedback is an information or a description provided by teachers which aims to improve students’ performance. 
It allows students to assess themselves, to know their level in the process of learning and to help them “fill the 
gap between where they are in their learning and where they need to be” (Davies, 2007, p. 38). 

It comes from someone who has a sufficient experience in the field and who cares so much about one’s work to 
read it accurately and comment on it (Brookhart, 2008). This someone is the teacher who reads all students’ work 
precisely and provides feedback to improve their future performances. 

Feedback is the most significant tool in the educational system as Marzano, Waters, and McNulty (2005) 
identified the need to create a system that serves feedback as its essence for observing and evaluating students. 
Also, Hattie (2009) found that feedback is among the most important factors that influence students’ learning 
process. He drew this conclusion after integrating over 800 meta-analysis and a huge number of studies. 

2.1.1 Types of Feedback 

Researchers have suggested different typologies and categories of feedback. Hattie and Timperley (2007) 
provided a model of feedback which consists of three kinds and these are: feed up, feedback and feed forward. 
First, feed up means to direct a person towards a goal. The teacher provides instructions for the students to help 
them to attain the desired goal. It is important to specify a goal from the beginning because if the goal is not 
allocated appropriately, students will face difficulties. Second, feedback is conveyed by the teacher to inform the 
students about how they did in a performed task. The third type is feed forward which means to direct the 
students where to go next. The teacher should guide the students towards the coming challenges after achieving 
previous goals. All these three kinds work together and incorporate to promote learning. 

Hattie and Timperley (2007) developed another classification which categorized feedback into four levels. The 
first is the task level which provides information about how well a task was accomplished. It also informs a 
person about the neatness and the correctness or incorrectness of a work. Second, the process level identifies the 
process or the strategy used to perform a task. Third, the self-regulation level aims to develop the students’ skills 
in self-evaluation and self- monitoring and to increase their confidence. It also improves students’ abilities to 
have control over actions. Finally, the self- level is related to self rather than performance. It involves personal 
evaluations about learners’ personalities. The process and self- regulation levels were considered the most 
effective in improving individuals but the self- level was considered the least effective. 

Students are different in their learning and accordingly, they need different types of feedback. Beginners need 
corrective feedback that provides them with information about the correctness of their performance. 
Alternatively, professionals need process feedback. Intermediate students have acquired the basics but they need 
to be guided to form alternative strategies and to relate ideas together. Students who are highly competent need 
self- regulation feedback along with detailed descriptions because they are ready to expand their knowledge 
whenever possible (Banerjee, 2014). 

Types of feedback have been categorized in several ways. First, regarding intentionality, there is intentional 
feedback that tells students general factors about their performance such as quality, accuracy and suitability. 
Unintentional feedback occurs naturally from interactions with others. In classrooms, it occurs in pair 
interactions, group work and unplanned situations (Bangert-Drowns, Kulik & Morgan, 1991). 

Intentional feedback has been classified according to the way in which the students receive it. Direct feedback is 
provided by a human being like a teacher or a classmate to a student during communication together. However, 
indirect feedback is conveyed to students via devices (Leontyev, 1981 as cited in Lipnevich & Smith, 2008). 
Computer-provided feedback is an example of indirect feedback. 
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Educational technology such as computers can give feedback to students regarding their completed tasks. Some 
researchers claimed that learners doubt the feedback provided by computers and find computers’ responses as 
implausible and unreasonable (Lepper, Woolverton, Mumme, & Gurtner, 1993). Others, in contrast, stated that 
some people deal with computers as intentional social actors (Nass, Moon & Carney, 1999). Ferdig and Mishra 
(2004) found that some people punished these machines while others showed respect to them. Another study 
showed that some people deem them as expert fellows (Nass, Fogg & Moon, 1996). 

Direct and indirect feedback can be differentiated regarding quantity and information’s type conveyed to students. 
Quantity represents the volume of provided information, starting from the first letter to an elaborated description 
about students’ performance. Information’s type has been classified into descriptive feedback and evaluative 
feedback. Descriptive feedback informs students about how they perform a particular task and gives a detailed 
explanation to overcome difficulties with the task and to improve future performances. Flowever, evaluative 
feedback conveys information about the correctness of answers. It can be considered judgemental because it 
represents the number of correct items, e.g., grades or scores (Linn & Miller, 2005). 

2.1.2 Effects of Feedback on Students’ Learning 

One major factor that can affect students is their teachers’ feedback. In some cases, it has been noticed that 
detailed and direct commentaries on learners’ work play a significant role in making them more conscious, 
engaged, and committed to their tasks. Firstly, instructors’ explanatory feedback can support students’ awareness. 
Lipnevich and Smith (2008) study about the influence of feedback on undergraduate students’ performance, 
showed that detailed feedback can be an effective way to motivate them. The study found that feedback which 
provides students with information about how to perform tasks they are assigned to correctly, or solutions on 
how to solve problems they face properly, can lead to a great improvement in the quality of their work. Proper 
feedback can encourage them to develop the knowledge and intellect they need to accomplish advanced 
assignments. Secondly, educators’ feedback can help learners to recognize what they need to focus on if they 
have certain difficulties. Teachers can help students better engage within their tasks if they provide commentaries 
directly to them (Sutherland et al., 2000). Engaging within a task is a key element to success in the educational 
field since it helps students to concentrate on achieving their educational goals and to overcome their obstacles. 
Thirdly, immediate feedback may be an important factor in increasing students’ commitment towards completing 
those tasks. As explained by Sweigart et al. (2015), visual performance feedback, through gestures or smile, can 
enhance learners’ engagement in the classroom. This may in turn improve educational practice for both 
instructors and pupils. All of these outcomes make it clear that teachers’ feedback is an effective factor in 
promoting students’ learning. 

Flowever, some argue that instructors’ feedback about their learners’ accomplishments may lead to undesirable 
effects such as anxiety and disturbance in classrooms’ atmosphere. First, teachers’ feedback can hinder students’ 
sense of pride and hope. Learners’ feelings of self-importance and great expectation might be hindered due to the 
emergence of negative emotions like nervousness and sadness (Pekmn, Cusack, Murayama, Elliot, &Thomas, 
2014). This might occur if teachers do not diversify the type of commentaries they give to students. According to 
McMillan (2012), there are a number of teachers who do not clarify the aims of their feedback and the way to 
interpret them. Thus, students cannot improve as they are t aware of their points of strength and weaknesses. In 
brief, these types of commentaries on learners’ work can lead to negative outcomes that teachers need to be 
aware of. 

2.1.3 Flow to Provide Students with Effective Feedback 

There is an art to provide feedback and once it is conveyed improperly, students will receive it as criticism 
(Miser, 1999). Researchers provide numerous suggestions and ways for teachers to provide effective feedback. 
The most important way is to accept students’ errors and they must be welcomed (Flattie & Timperley, 2007). 

Providing effective feedback is a skill that all teachers need to master in order to promote students’ learning. 
Brookhart (2008) suggested different strategies for teachers to give useful feedback. First, regarding time, 
written feedback can be delayed for a short period of time to give teachers an opportunity to comprehend the 
written task deeply but it should not be delayed till losing its effectiveness. Second, feedback should provide 
only the most important points that belong to the desired goal. Third, there are three modes in which the teacher 
chooses the best that suit the message needs to be conveyed. Oral mode is the best when possible and it means 
face-to-face conversation between the teacher and the student. The second mode is the written feedback which is 
appropriate for students’ written assignments. The third is the demonstration in which the student who faces 
difficulties is provided with steps on how to do something. 

Turning now to explain what the content of feedback should offer to students as suggested by Brookhart (2008). 
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First, a good content of feedback contains comments about the strength and weaknesses of the work itself and it 
is helpful to use a rubric to compare students’ work with it. The use of rubrics helps the teacher to focus only on 
the work without giving any personal comments such as "good girl" or "smart girl". Personal comments should 
be avoided because they do not offer any help for improving students’ learning. It may lead to a belief that 
intelligence is fixed and this can hinder students from making further effort to accomplish their goals (Dweck, 
2007). Second, the good content is descriptive and constructive but not judgmental and it provides suggestions 
for development. The clarity of the words is another important aspect which means that the vocabulary used by 
the teacher can be understood. The fourth aspect is to identify errors without supplying correct answers. Finally, 
the words have to show respect for both student and the work. 

2.2 Praise 

As the term feedback has been defined differently, similarly, there are various definitions of praise provided in 
literature. Praise is a “favorable interpersonal feedback” (Baumeister, Flutton, & Cairns, 1990, p. 131) or it 
means “to commend the worth of or to express approval or admiration” (Brophy, 1981, p. 5). It is provided after 
an accomplishment of a task or a desired behavior to express admiration (Dev, 1997; Dreikurs, Gmnwald, & 
Pepper, 1982). 

2.2.1 Effects of Praise on Students’ Learning 

Praise has a clear influence on students in which it can motivate or demotivate them. In areas where praise can 
be a motivator for educational success, some researchers agree on the benefits of complimenting students’ tasks 
(Elwell & Tiberio, 1994; Glazer, 2007). Praise is a powerful tool for improving academic performance and it 
may give students the proper strategies to apply in order to perform successful tasks. A study by Matheson and 
Shriver (2005) showed that praising students’ achievements in addition to efficient guidelines may possibly be a 
sufficient technique in guiding them to achieve a higher standard of work quality as well as forming positive 
interpersonal relationships with teachers. Secondly, praise can promote a warm and lovely mood in classrooms. 
It is very important for educators and learners to have a positive relationship and this can be built through the use 
of effective praise as a major strategy to make classrooms more efficient and inspiring places to leam (Conroy, 
Sutherland, Snyder, & AlFIendawi, 2009; Dowd & Tierney, 2005; Frenzel, Goetz, Liidtke, Pekrun, & Sutton, 
2009; Flensley, Powell, Lamke, & Flartman, 2011). Generally, praise can be a valid approach to encourage 
further students’ task achievement. 

On the contrary, other researchers claim that praising learners may have adverse outcomes. Praise can lead to a 
variety of negative attitudes in learning such as the deficiency in hard work, less creativity, and lower intrinsic 
motivation. As Lipnevich and Smith (2008) explained, students who have already received a lot of praise might 
not be eager to put forth any extra effort and thus, they may become satisfied with what they have previously 
accomplished. These students might not work to improve their current status. The other negative result of 
complimenting pupils is that it may decrease creativity in the academic work. Students might feel the need to 
repeat the same type of work, which they deem as preferable (Cherne, 2008). This may happen as a result of a 
high praise. It is also possible that students’ intrinsic motivation can be influenced by praising. Deci et al. (1999) 
indicated that praising in the instinctive process can make students focus more on their interest in receiving 
praise rather than on the tasks they assigned to do. They advised teachers to make a balanced strategy of how and 
when to praise their students’ work. 

2.2.2 Flow to Use Praise Effectively 

There are teachers who do not use praise effectively or use it rarely (Beaman & Wheldall, 2000). Flere are 
different features of what effective praise should contain. First, praise should consist of expressions that are 
related to a specific task or behavior because students need to know which task or behavior is being 
complimented (Sutherland et al., 2000). "Great job! You applied past simple appropriately in your first quiz" or " 
you were an attentive listener in today’s class" are examples of effective praise. Second, praise should be 
provided immediately after a performed task or behavior (Willingham, 2005). Third, some students try to elicit 
praise from teachers but in order for praise to be effective, it has to be initiated by the teacher (Hitz, & Driscoll, 
1988). Fourth, praise has to be free from pretense or exaggeration and it has to be delivered with a positive voice. 
Praise’s statements are different according to the recipients of praise. That is, undergraduate students should 
receive different statements from those provided to teenagers (Conroy et al., 2009). Fifth, it is important to 
provide many praises while a student is acquiring a skill but after this skill has been acquired, the amount of 
praise should be decreased. Then, the teacher moves to praise another progress until it has been accomplished 
accurately (Conroy et al., 2009). Finally, praise should be provided without making any comparisons with other 
colleagues’ work in the classroom. This can create a feeling of competition or jealous between classmates. Apart 
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from that, the teacher can compare students’ work with previous ones to show the improvement of a particular 
aspect. 

It is important for teachers to know how to provide effective praise because this can lead to a great development 
in the future. Praise is a strong reinforcer that can foster students’ motivation towards learning, if it is provided 
effectively (Brophy, 1981; Hitz, & Driscoll, 1988). 

3. Conclusion 

To sum up, effective feedback and praise are significant teaching tools that need to be implemented by teachers 
in order to promote students’ learning and foster a positive relationship between the teacher and students. This 
paper has classified various types of feedback and it has provided different definitions of feedback and praise. 
Also, the effects of them on students’ learning have been illustrated along with useful strategies for providing 
effective feedback and praise. Most students can reach the same level of achievement whenever proper feedback 
and praise are provided. 

4. Recommendations for Further Studies 

This paper has discussed many areas in need of further investigation. First, it is recommended that an assessment 
of the impacts of other estimation standards such as grades, is taken into consideration. Second, the effects of 
feedback and praise on students’ emotions would be a fruitful area for further work. Finally, empirical studies 
need to be conducted to explore whether students of different ages would understand feedback or praise 
messages differently. 
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